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"WHO'S WHO" AMONG AMERICAN WOMEN 

By Professor STEPHEN S. VISHER and 
GERTRUDE HOVERSTOCK 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON 

CATTELL has made some stimulating statistical studies of the 
more eminent scientific men, including the distribution of 
their birthplaces and of their present residence. 1 Some years ago 
a study of the distribution of the first ten thousand persons in 
"Who's Who in America" appeared in this journal. 2 The conclu- 
sions drawn from these studies, while not to be seriously doubted, 
are so interesting that it appears worth while to test them 
by a similar study of a different group of notable people — 
the 1,687 women included in the last edition of "Who's Who in 
America" (Vol. XI, 1920-21), especially the 1,582 women concern- 
ing whom biographical data are given. 

The distribution of the place of birth of 1,551 women who 
gave this information is indicated by districts in Table 1, as is 
also the ratio between eminent women and the general population 
of 1880. 

TABLE 1 
Biethplacbs op Women in "Who's Who in America" 

Number per 

100,000 at 

District Number Per cent. 1880 census 

New England 333 21.5 8.3 

Middle Atlantic 511 33.0 4.3 

East North Central. 347 22.4 3.1 

West North Central 99 6.2 0.5 

Southern 101 6.5 1.6 

Mountain and Pacific 49 3.2 2.8 

Foreign countries 112 7.2 

This table reveals the prominent share New England has had 
in the production of eminent women, and the small share which 
the southern and western halves of the nation have had. "Who's 

ij. McKeen Cattell: "Families of American Men of Science." The 
Popular Science Monthly, May, 1915, and The Scientific Monthly, October, 
1917 (reprinted in "American Men of Science," third edition, 1921). An 
earlier study based on the starred scientists in the first edition is reprinted 
in the second edition of "American Men of Science," 1910. 

2 Scott Nearing: "The Geographical Distribution of American Genius," 
The Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 85, pp. 189-199, 1914. 
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Who in America" is published in Chicago and is edited by an 
Ohioan. 

Of scarcely less interest than the variation among the districts 
is the variation among the individual states in the number of 
famous women they have produced. Table two shows for each 
of the leading six states the number and proportion of eminent 
women. 

TABLE 2 

Six Leading States in the Production op Eminent Women 

Per cent. Batio per 

of total 100,000 of Number now 

eminent general popula- residing in 

State Native women tion in 1880 the state 

New York 291 19.0 5.8 550 

Massachusetts 171 11.2 9.5 237 

Ohio 117 7.6 3.7 46 

Pennsylvania 113 7.4 2.7 90 

Illinois 90 5.8 3.0 107 

Indiana 43 2.8 2.1 20 

Minnesota 43 2.8 6.6 24 

Table three gives the number of eminent women born in each 
state and the number now living there. 

TABLE 3 
Birthplace and Besidencb of Eminent Women by States 
State Native Eesident 

Alabama 19 10 

Arizona 1 

Arkansas 5 2 

California 28 78 

Colorado 14 

Connecticut 54 62 

Delaware 5 1 

Florida 3 6 

Georgia 9 13 

Idaho 1 1 

Illinois 90 107 

Indiana 43 20 

Iowa 24 11 

Kansas 15 9 

Kentucky 32 22 

Louisiana 14 2 

Maine 43 21 

Maryland 28 80 

Massachusetts 171 237 

Michigan 33 17 

Minnesota 18 24 

Mississippi 10 2 

Missouri 36 25 

Montana 3 2 

Nebraska 5 3 
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Nevada 2 2 

New Hampshire 27 14 

New Jersey 33 58 

New Mexico 1 2 

New York 291 550 

North Carolina 7 11 

North Dakota 2 2 

Ohio 117 46 

Oklahoma 1 1 

Oregon 4 7 

Pennsylvania 113 90 

Bhode Island 16 11 

South Carolina 4 3 

South Dakota 1 

Tennessee 20 10 

Texas 6 5 

Utah 3 3 

Vermont 22 3 

Virginia 35 16 

Washington 7 12 

West Virginia 6 5 

Wisconsin 32 15 

Wyoming 3 

Countries outside IT. S 112 48 

Not given 136 

Total 1,687 1,687 

This table indicates that Colorado, Wyoming and Arizona, 
having a population of 260,000 in 1880, produced no women who 
have been included in this issue of "Who's Who in America." 
Furthermore, Idaho, South Dakota, New Mexico and Oklahoma, 
having a total population of 451,000 in 1880, have each produced 
only one. Thus these seven states with a population in 1880 of 
712,000 are represented in "Who's Who" by only four women. 
On the other hand, New England, which had a scarcely larger popu- 
lation in 1880, contributed 333 eminent women. Similarly, the 
Southern States, with an 1880 population somewhat greater than 
that of New England and the Middle Atlantic States combined, 
produced only 99 famous women in contrast with 844 from these 
northern states. Not only were few eminent women born in the 
South about 1880, but still fewer now reside there, 63 vs. 99. The 
North Atlantic and New England States have attracted many no- 
table women with the result that 1,148 of the 1,687 women listed 
now live there. In other words, these states produced 54.5 per 
cent, of the eminent women, but now have 68 per cent, of the 
nation 's total. 

This great centralization of production of famous women and 
of their present distribution may be due to the following in- 
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fluences: The presence of more educational institutions in the 
northeast, and the greater emphasis placed on education there. 

Unquestionably there are sectional differences in ideals. In 
parts of the South, for example, an intellectually ambitious woman 
is not in favor. 

The fact that men outnumber women in the West tends to 
encourage early marriage in the West. ^Relatively sparse popula- 
tion and more recent occupation also tend to cause life to be on a 
somewhat more primitive plane, with less opportunity or incentive 
for the type of achievement recognized by inclusion in "Who's 
Who." Western women who do not marry early are more likely 
than eastern women to have opportunity to become school teachers, 
clerks or business women. 

Selective emigation certainly helps explain the distribution of 
the birthplaces of the eminent. As a rule, the highly intellectual 
type do not become frontiersmen. Pioneering calls for physical 
vigor and daring rather than high education or unusual intelli- 
gence. Furthermore, the highly intelligent type generally are in 
fair circumstances, and it usually is the poor who emigrate, not 
the well-to-do. Hence, for a number of reasons, there is a ten- 
dency for the intellectual type of people not to emigrate, unless 
it be as missionaries, but to remain where they can make the most 
use of their ability and education. Thus many have remained in 
the older states, or have moved into the older communities in the 
Middle West, rather than going to the Newer West. Consequent- 
ly, few infants possessing unusual intellectual endowment are 
born on the frontier or in the Newer West. 

The presence of nearly ten million negroes in the South reduces 
the South 's contribution of eminent women in proportion to its 
total population, for no negress is included in this volume of 
"Who's Who." 

The climate of the North is more favorable for mental activity 
than is the often rather enervating climate of the South. It like- 
wise favors physical vigor and thus increases accomplishment. 
Climate also doubtless has played a part in reducing the produc- 
tion of eminent women in parts of the West. While the climate 
of the arid and semi-arid west may possibly favor intellectual 
activity and physical vigor, it can not be disputed that the fre- 
quent droughts, unseasonable frosts, etc., have tended powerfully 
to encourage the emigrating of the exceptionally alert and re- 
sourceful people. Such people tend to go into regions where the 
opportunities are less uncertain. 

In addition to place of birth and residence, note was taken 
of occupation, education and state of marriage. It was found that 
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53 per cent, of the last 950 women in "Who's Who" are married. 
Many occupations are followed. Eighteen chief types were listed. 
The most important eight, with the number engaged in each, and 
the per cent, of the total are shown in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 
Occupations of Women in "Who's Who in America" 

Occupations Number of women Per cent, of women 

Writers 714 45.3 

Education 244 15.6 

Social workers 127 8.0 

Artists 117 7.5 

Actresses 63 3.9 

Singers 46 2.9 

Editors 34 2.1 

Physicians 28 1.7 

In addition to these eight, there are lawyers, politicians, religious 
workers, librarians, scientists, lecturers, explorers, musicians, busi- 
ness women and those interested in home economics. Thus there 
is a very wide range of activities. 

From Table 4 and other data a few conclusions appear war- 
ranted. One is that women receive recognition for writing more 
readily than in most activities. Nearly one half of the 1,582 
women whose biographies are given are writers. On the other 
hand, comparatively few teachers have attained the fame of the 
type indicated by inclusion in "Who's Who," most of the "edu- 
cators" included being administrators such as deans and presi- 
dents. Indeed, a considerable number of women are holding ad- 
ministrative positions. 

The higher education of women was also noted, and it was 
found that 88 per cent, report training above the secondary school. 
Of the two groups attending college or college and university, 
exactly one half of the women report training in women's colleges. 

TABLE 5 
Type of training Number of women Per cent, of women 

College 440 27.9 

University 216 13.7 

Special 466 29.5 

College and university 205 13.0 

College and special 39 2.4 

University and special 23 1.5 

None mentioned 190 12.0 

This table indicates that few women who do not take advan- 
tage of existing opportunities for higher education (beyond the 
secondary or high school) now attain national fame. 



